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Texas Library and 
Historical 
Commission 


John P. Morgan, 
Chairman 
L. W. Kemp 


Walter E. Long 
Edmund Heinsohn 
Laura Aline Hobby 
Guy B. Harrison, Jr. 


“The Commission shali con- 
trol and administer the State 
Library Mark historic 
sites and houses and secure 
their preservation ... Main- 
tain for the use and infor- 
mation of the members of 
the Legislature, the heads of 
the several State depart- 
ments and other citizens a 
section of the State Library 
for legislative reference and 
information” and to “give 
the members of the Legisla- 
ture such aid and assistance 
in the drafting of bills and 
resolutions as may be asked 
- +» Collect materials relating 
to the history of Texas and 
the adjoining States, pre- 
serve, classify, and publish 
the manuscript archives and 
such other matters as it may 
deem proper, diffuse knowl- 
edge in regard to the history 
of Texas .. . Aid and en- 
courage libraries and give 
advice to such persons as 


contemplate the establish- 
ment of public libraries, con- 
duct library institutes and 


encourage library associations 

+ Establish and maintain 
in the State Library a rec- 
ords administration division 
which shall manage all public 
records of the State with the 
consent and co-operation of 
the heads of the warious de- 
partments and institutions.” 


—From Texas statutes. 
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United States Department of Commerce 


A Storehouse of World Trade Information 
by 


Arthur P. 


Editor’s note: Librarians are often un- 
aware of the services of governmental 
agencies which are available for help in 
meeting the informational needs of their 
communities. The following article 
points out the types of information on 
world trade which is available from the 
three Texas field offices of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. A _ discus- 
sion of the offices’ domestic commerce 
services will be presented in a later is- 
sue. 


From Vancouver to Kabul, from 
Yogohama to Recife lie the many 
nations of the world which are the 
subject of the various questions re- 
ceived daily by U. S. Department 
of Commerce field offices in Dal- 
las, Houston and El] Paso. Each 
of those offices have world trade 
specialists on their staffs whose job 
it is to supply Texas businessmen 
the answers to questions of export- 
ing and importing and other world 
trade matters. When the phone 
rings, the question might be any- 
thing—from shipment of egg beat- 
ers to Caracas to the importation 
of ceramics from the craftsmen of 
Western Europe. 

We present this discussion be- 
cause we know that the librarians 
of Texas are called upon regularly 
by business interests and individ- 
uals alike to provide information 
on absolutely any subject under the 
stars, including world trade! The 
Department of Commerce, with its 





Mr. Leonard is Business Spe- 
cialist (Foreign Trade) in the Dal- 
las Field Office of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Texas LIBRARIES 


Leonard 


vast store of information on this 
subject, offers Texas librarians its 
help in supplying the answers to 
questions such as “How can I find 
where my product is being sold 
abroad,” “Will I need an export li- 
cense to ship my machines to Co- 
lombia,” “What are the laws of 
Mexico regarding establishment of 
a business in that country,” “Would 
it be feasible for Brazilians to buy 
my product,” “What papers do I 
need to ship samples of my prod- 
uct to Saudi Arabia,” “How can I 
get information on a particular 
concern in Nigeria,” or “Will it be 
practical to send a coat as a gift 
to a friend in Cuba?” These are 
merely examples of the myriad of 
questions the Commerce field are 
prepared to answer. 


Not only do the field offices have 
their own generous supply of ref- 
erence materials, some of which 
are also available in Texas deposi- 
toory libraries, but on particularly 
technical questions they can call 
on the immense resources of the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce in 
Washington, D. C. There the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, the 
various areas offices which special- 
ize in facts on specific foreign 
countries, the export licensing sec- 
tion, and many other fine divisions 
of the Bureau stand ready to as- 
sist the field offices in providing 
information requested by business- 
men. The ultimate source of this 
information is the Foreign Serv- 
ice of the U. S. Department of 
State, but within the United 
States the Commerce Department 
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is the disseminating agency, the 
agency to which the exporter and 
importer can turn. 


ESTABLISHING A BUSINESS 
ABROAD 


A local concern that found its 
market in Mexico shrinking due to 
a number of circumstances beyond 
its control called the Commerce 
field office in Dallas to inquire 
about the laws of Mexico that 
would affect the establishment of 
a manufacturing plant in that 
country. A single leaflet provided 
by that office supplied much of 
the information needed by the con- 
cern. In addition, a list of prac- 
ticing attorneys in Mexico was of- 
fered in the event that the Texas 
frm wished to investigate further 
settting up operations in Mexico. 


EXPorT LICENSE INFORMATION 


Another firm, this one in South, 
Texas, called upon the field office 
in Houston to explain whether or 
not an export license would be 
needed for shipment of a large 
track-laying tractor to Egypt. 
Such information was readil ypro- 
vided and the firm was coached 
in the correct method of applying 
for the necessary permit. 


LISTS OF SUPPLIERS ABROAD 


Another firm, a Texas importer, 
contacted his nearest field office 
to obtain a list of handicraft man- 
ufacturers in Switzerland and in 
other European countries before 
making a buying trip to that area. 
After his return he reported that 
he located producers of some ex- 
cellent items through lists pro- 
vided by the Department in re- 
sponse to this inquiry. U. S. con- 
sular officials in the countries to 
be visited were also notified of 
his itinerary so as to be of maxi- 
mum help when he called on them. 
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SHIPPING PROCEDURES AND 
NECESSARY PAPER WORK 


Repeated questions are received 
from local firms that have re 
ceived orders from buyers abroad 
as to what shipping procedures 
may be involved, the papers needed 
for the particular country, meth- 
ods of payment, export authority 
and other related problems. The 
answers to these too are immedi- 
ately available from Commerce 
field offices. 


HELP ON DEVELOPING EXPORT 
MARKETS 


A manufacturer of heaters 
called on the Department for in- 
formation on potential markets, 
on the recent volume of export of 
his type of product from the 
United States, on climatic condi- 
tions in particular countries, on 
the matter of dollar availability 
in those countries, on lists of con- 
cerns there who handle goods such 
as he manufacturers, on export 
procedures, and on many other 
subjects related to his interest in 
developing an export § market. 
Again, he received substantial help 
from his field office. 


Opp BITS OF INFORMATION 


An exporter of electric motors, 
wishing to quote on his product to 


a potential buyer in Costa Rica, ff 
asked his field office what kind of § 
electric current is available in the § 


area in which the motors would be 


used. This obscure information too § 
was available at the local Com- § 
» ref 


merce office. 


SENDING GIFTS ABROAD 


Particularly as the Christmas | 


season approaches, many business- 


men and individuals inquire about | 


sending gifts to their friends 


abroad. Because so many of these § 


questions are received each year, 
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the Department of Commerce has 
prepared leaflets for many of the 
countries of the world, setting 
forth the procedures for sending 
the parcels out of the United States 
and the regulations of each of the 
countries that affect receipt of 
the parcels at their destinations. 
As a result of the duty action of 
many countries a_ well-intended 
gift may actually be a burden to 
the recipient rather than a pleas- 
ure. A gentleman called recently 
expressing interest in sending to a 
friend in England a pound of to- 
bacco of a type his friend had en- 
joyed during a visit to the United 
States. When he learned that an 
import duty of $8.55 per pound is 
charged in England on such an 
item, he quickly decided on a more 
practical gift. 

In citing these examples we have 
referred to various types of publi- 
cations used in helping inquirers. 
None of them sell for more than a 
nominal amount, frequently just a 
few cents, and distribution copies 
are available in each of the field 
ofices. Of course, all related serv- 
ices of the Department are sup- 
plied without charge. 

From the preceding discus- 
sion we may have given the im- 
pression that field offices can sup- 
ply unlimited facts on any world 
trade subject, but world trade is 
too big a subject to enable any one 
office to have all the answers. 
However, there are frequently 
times when all that is needed is 
reference to a specialized agency 


» that can be of further held. Thus, 


the offices often provide what in- 
formation is available and then 
refer inquirers to appropriate or- 
ganizations such as steamship com- 
panies, airlines, international 
freight forwarders, banks with 
foreign departments, customs bro- 
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kers, travel agents, post offices, 
firms specializing in international 
insurance, foreign consular offices, 
trade promotion offices, etc. In 
this way the field office acts as 
clearing houses of information, ty- 
ing together the various sources of 
facts needed by the inquirer. 

“World trade” questions in the 
lighter vein too are sometimes re- 
ceived, such as when the gentle- 
man inquired solemnly as to how 
he might establish mineral rights 
on Mars, or when a lady, after dis- 
covering that her ex G.I. husband 
had been married previously while 
in Japan, earnestly sought infor- 
mation as to “Whether that man 
was really unmarried before our 
marriage!” 

If the subject is world trade, 
however—whether exporting, im- 
porting, or doing business abroad 
—the Department of Commerce in- 
vites your library and its inquirers 
to make full use of its facilities 
through the field offices located at 
1114 Commerce Street, Dallas, 430 
Lamar Avenue, Houston, and 
Chamber of Commerce Building, 
El Paso. The managers of those 
offices, George S. Thompson in 
Dallas, Warren G. Brown in Hous- 
ton, and Thomas U. Purcell in El 
Paso, and their entire staffs are 
there to serve the business inter- 
ests of Texas and are available to 
Texas librarians serving the busi- 
ness interests of their communi- 
ties. 


£). 


OUR COVER this month is a pho- 
tograph of a bas-relief in the Chil- 
dren’s Reading Room of the Jersey 
City Public Library. The bas-re- 
lief was done by Dr. Waldine 
Tauch, noted Texas sculptress. The 
photograph is used by the courtesy 
of the Tuesday Study Club of 
Brady, Texas. 
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Public librarians and Women’s Clubs 
will be working together again this year 
to highlight and improve the services 
of the library. This will be in observ- 
ance of the Know and Grow program 
of the Libraries Division, Education De- 
partment, General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs. Mrs. Robert F. Herrig, 
Libby, Montana (a county librarian), is 
the chairman of the GFWC Libraries 
Division. The total Know and Grow 
program is divided into three sections: 
(1) Know and Grow through Personal 
and Club Use of Libraries, (2) Know 
Your Library and Help it Grow and (3) 
Know How to Get a Good Library if 
You Have None. The American Libra- 
ry Association is cooperating in this 
program. 

November has been designated Know 
Your Library Month. Club women are 
being urged to visit public libraries dur- 
ing this month to get to know them bet- 
ter and to help them grow. These visits 
should be planned carefully by libra- 
rians and library trustees in order to 
acquaint the visitors with the condi- 
tions, services, problems and plans of 
the library: 

Here are a few suggestions, all or a 
part of which may be helpful. 

1. Discuss the plans with Library 

Board of Trustees. 

2. Contact the president of the local 
GFWC club and the chairman of 
the committee on libraries and 
make known your willingness to 
cooperate fully in the GFWC Know 
and Grow program. 

3. Explore with the president and/or 
the library chairman the possibili- 
ties of functions to bring club wo- 
men to the library. This could be 
a weekly open house during the 
month; a single Open House occa- 
sion; a banquet with city officials; 
a tea or some kind of social occa- 
sion where the library trustees 


would be hosts and the club women 


Know-Your-Library Month, November 1955 


4. 


o 


o 


10. 





guests. 

Prepare exhibits: 

(a) show how the library through 
its local resources, inter-libra- 
ry loan helps club women pre- 
pare for their study programs, 

(b) display resources and services 
of the library directly related 
to the various projects being 
undertaken in the current pro- 
gram of the local club. 

(c) demonstrate how the library 
acts as a clearing house of in- 
formation on community events 
and activities. 

(d) show what portion of the tax 
dollar goes to the public libra- 
ry. 

(e) show how your local library 
and the libraries of the state 
fit into the national library 
picture, indicating areas with 
no service or inadequate libra- 
ry service. 

Arrange joint radio and TV pro- 
grams with top club women shar- 
ing with the community, through 
discussion, the information on how 
the library functions to serve the 
entire community. 

Plan a film showing for the visi- 

tors using one of several educa- 

tional films about books, reading 

and libraries. Ask your state li- 

brarian to recommend a film. 

Issue newspaper releases publiciz- 

ing the activities of the Know- 

Your-Library Month. 

Be prepared, at all times, to an- 

swer basic questions about your 

library regarding extent of its use, 
financial support, 
policy, plans for the future, ete. 

Prepare a give-away piece for vis 

itors, i.e., a book mark, a book list, 

an information sheet or the last 
annual report of the library. 


Be informed, alert and friendly! 
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the Public -. 


The new building of the El] Paso 
Public Library opened its doors on 
September 10, 1954, and opened 
them none too soon. The growth 
of the city of El Paso in the last 
year would have made it impos- 
sible to give adequate service asked 
in the inadequate old building. 


Mrs. Helen Seymour Kister, who 


was librarian from 1945 to 1955, 
persistently worked for the new 
library from the time of her ar- 
rival in E] Paso and deserves much 








The El 
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El Paso Public Library 


Elizabeth Kelly 


Librarian 


credit for convincing the Board 
of Directors, the City Fathers and 
the public that a larger, more mod- 
ern building was essential in order 
to provide facilities and services 
which, prior to the new building 
were impossible. 

A glance at the statistics for the 
first year in the new building, 
September 1954 to September 
1955, will show clearly the increase 
in the use of the library. In all 
fairness the growth in population 





Paso Public Library 
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Southwest Collection. 


is partly responsible, but there is 
little question that the pleasanter, 
more comfortable surroundings,— 
the upholstered chairs are the first 
oecupied—the entrance flush with 
the sidewalk, the perfect air con- 
ditioning, as well as the new serv- 
ices have brought many to the 
library who never used it before. 


STATISTICS 


September 1954-September 1955 
6,152 new borrowers 
9,444 new borrowers includ- 
ing the Branches 
14,524 more books in the col- 
lection 
100,298 gain in circulation in 
the year 
351,649 total circulation 
These figures will not be cold 
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Back wall is to have a mural painted by Tom Lea, Jr. 


facts to librarians who will have 
a vivid realization of the work 
which lies behind them. 

The work and services of the El 
Paso Public Library in the fields 
of art, the Southwest, the Spanish 
Collection are due largely to the 
interest of Maud Durlin Sullivan, 
who guided the development of the 
Library from 1917 to 1943. 


ART 


Art study classes met in the li- 
brary in those days and many art 
books were bought and pictures 
collected that enthusiasm for and 
understanding of art should grow. 
The art groups had to be discon- | 
tinued for lack of space. In the j 
new building the picture collection | 
has its own catalogue. The Carne- 
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gie prints are filed by themselves. 
Teachers use the collection for 
class room exhibits. 


SOUTHWEST COLLECTION 


Fortunately before many of the 
books on the Southwest became 
collectors’ items, the El] Paso Li- 
brary acquired all possible about 
the region in which it lies. Many 
rare, out-of-print and famous 
books are in this group. To house 
them properly in the new building, 
a special room was set apart at 
the back of the. main floor where 
through iron grill doors one may 
see the books and use them if do- 
ing serious study or has special 
concern with rare books. 

A librarian, member of the 
Texas Folklore Society, com- 





mented, “I wonder if people ap- 
preciate how remarkable your col- 
lection of Southwest books is?” 
There will be a mural on the back 
wall, now blank, to be painted by 
Tom Lea, Jr., who is a member of 
the Board of Directors and well 
known for his art work. A large 
number of books on the Southwest 
do circulate and the library tries 
to add every worthwhile new 
Southwest book as well as books 
by regional authors. 


SPANISH COLLECTION 


For a number of El Paso resi- 
dents, the language easiest to read 
is Spanish. Books in Spanish by 
Spanish authors or those of Latin 
America, English translations into 
Spanish (Gone with the Wind— 


Spanish Collection and Reading Area 
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Main Floor 


Lo que El] Viento Se Llevo goes out 
continuously) and current Spanish 
stories circulate widely. This col- 
lection was started by Mrs. Sulli- 
van. To emphasize the collection 
hand carved plaques by Jose Cise- 


neros, representing the coat of 
arms of Spain, the Mexican seal 
and a composite of South Ameri- 
can symbols, mark the ends of the 
stacks. A table and chairs in dark 
wood copied from old Spanish fur- 
niture in front of the collection 
further draws attention to it. 


FURNISHINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


The general color tone of the 
main floor is a soft, rose beige. 
The circulation desk, catalogue 
files, desks and furnishings are 
birch, the upholstered chairs are 
done in soft rose plastic. 
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With the opening of the new 
library, a new catalogue was set 
up opposite the regular title-author 
file, a catalogue by subjects. Mrs. 
Helen Kister had planned this for 


some time but there were neither ¥ 


files nor space in the old building. 
It is a most usable aid in working 
with those who know the subject 
they want but not author or title. 


A separate subject file for fic- 
tion 
stacks. Separate shelving of west- 
erns, mysteries, rent books and 
7-day books helps readers who like 


the latest or prefer fiction in one § 


of these classifications. 


The young people enjoy a large 
nook where easy chairs and oc 
casional tables give it a_ living 
room atmosphere. Regular library 
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equipment is also there so that 
those studying can get their heads 
over the book in what seems to be 
the position that facilitates acqui- 
sition of knowledge. The shelves 
in the YP department are filled 
with books carefully selected to 
please the teen ager. 


The Boys and Girls Department 
occupies the north wing but doors 
open to it from the main floor and 
it has a separate outside entrance. 
Shelves are low, and pictures may 
be hung on the walls above them. 
The department has its own dis- 
play cases. Saturday morning 
) story hours bring fifty or more 
children together. The summer 
reading club, a project started by 
Miss Elizabeth Kelly, librarian, 
when she was head of the Boys and 
Girls Department, gives boys and 
girls a summer project. Last Sep- 
tember 132 certificates were 
awarded by the Mayor of E] Paso 
to young readers of whom had 
read and reported on 15 books. 

The Parent-Teacher room is sep- 
arated from the Boys and Girls 
Department by a low partition. 
Books concerned with the problems 
of parents, both with each other 
and their children, teaching prob- 
) lems and methods, bringing up 
) baby, dealing with adolescents and 
why Johnny cannot read will all 
be found on these shelves. 

Maud Durlin Sullivan Gallery 
and Auditorium occupies the south 


- @ Wing. The Gallery is equipped 


with several glassed-in show cases 
which may be used for exhibits. 
Recent exhibits which have drawn 
} large attendances have been paint 
| Ings by Taos artists and the Kate 
Ball scrolls. The Auditorium is 
equipped with a grand piano, a 
projector and screen, a radio, and 
a kitchenette. The auditorium and 
the smaller meeting rooms on the 
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second floor are used without 
charge by cultural civic or educa- 
tional groups during library hours. 
After library hours, special ar- 
rangements may be made to ac- 
comodate these groups. 


The upper stack level, accessible 
by elevator and stairs, houses 
bound magazines, non-current is- 
sues, newspapers, reference works 
not in every day demand and a 
large collection of government doc- 
uments. These documents were 
one of Mrs. Sullivan’s interests. 
The system of cataloging them 
which she worked out to make 
their valuable information easy to 
find won a citation from the 
American Library Association. 


Also on this level are the car- 
rells, some with rent typewriters, 
some which can be locked so that 
a person doing research may leave 
his books from day to day, taking 
up in the morning where he left 
off at night. The local newspapers 
are on microfilm and the film read- 
ers are provided. The listening 
booths are by the record collection 
which, as well as the microfilm 
machines, are new services that 
were started when the building 
opened. The staff work-rooms are 
also located on this level. 


The lower stack level was built 
primarily for future expansion, 
and currently is used largely for 
storage. 


The second floor of the library 
has the offices of the librarian and 
her secretary, the all-important 
catalogue department, presided 
over by Miss Margaret Akeroyd, 
assistant librarian, a charming 
staff room with its adjoining lock- 
ers and kitchen, a lounge, work 
room where signs and small ex- 
hibits are prepared, and two meet- 
ing rooms, which are in constant 
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use. This season they will be used 
for a series of book reviews spon- 
sored by the library. There will 
be two a month open to the public 
without charge. A wide selection 
of books will be covered by these 
reviews. 


In the last fifteen years, three 
branches have been opened. In 
1940, the Alamito Federal Hous- 
ing project was opened, and two 
rooms were assigned to the Public 
Library for a branch to serve the 
residents of the South side of the 
city. The second Federal Housing 
project, Tays Place, gave space 
for a second branch. Each branch 
is opened three afternoons a week. 
The growtl of the residential dis- 
trict of East El Paso necessitated 
the establishment of a_ branch 
there. In 1950, the City of El Paso 


Standards Of Service 


The public library exists for the 
citizen. The citizen in a free, 
democratic society should have the 
opportunity to: 

Continue his education through 

his lifetime, 

Become a better citizen, 

Improve his occupational abil- 

ity, 

Keep informed on progress in 

the fields of knowledge, 

Develop his creative and spirit- 

ual capacities, 

Develop his power of apprecia- 

tion, 

Use his leisure time well, 

Contribute to the growth of 

knowledge. 

The library, in its obligation to 
the citizen, should be able to pro- 
vide: 

Materials for home use, 

Information materials and serv- 

ice, 
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built a small library, the Memoria! 
Park Branch. 


The Main Library and its 
branches, which have a total staff 
of 53, are governed by a Board of 
Directors of seven women and six 
men according to the Charter. Th 
term of service is seven years. Mr. 
Irving Schwartz is President of 
the Board. Money to support the 
library is appropriated by the City 
Council of El Paso. A budget is 
prepared to the City Fathers for 
approval. 

Miss Elizabeth Kelly, Librarian, 
extends to all interested in li- 
braries and in books a cordial in- 
vitation to visit the El] Paso Public 
Library and if there are ways the 
El Paso Library can serve you, it 





will be a pleasure to add another 
friend to the library roll. 


For A Modern Library” 


Support of group cultural a 


educational efforts, 
Bibliographic guidance to ob- 
tained wanted materials, 


Instruction in the use of libra- | 


ries, 
Stimulation to read. 
To do this, the library system 
would need: 
Extensive coverage of subject 


materials, 

Extensive sources of informa- 
tion, 

Representative collections of 


standard works, 
Materials for group use, 
Information on the locality, 
Audio-visual materials to sup 
plement printed materials, 
Publications in foreign lat- 
guages where needed. 
To make such materials effec- 
tive, the organization of a library 
system should include: 
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emorial} Provision for adults, | as an institution serving its 
Provision for children and young readers; but with 
nd its people, Strength derived from the com- 
al staff} Distribution centers or outlets munity outlet’s relations with 
oard of} convenient to readers, a library system which can 
and six} Administration of large libra- supply richer resources. 
er. Th} ries and smaller distribution ie . 
rs. Mr outlets, Sufficient staff of appropriate 
lent off Centralization of technical pro- capacities to make the re- 
ort th} cesses for efficiency and econ- sources of the entire system 
he City} omy and to relieve the local richly serve the reader. 
dget is} outlets’ staffs of routine work. —-———— 
ers for (Such cooperative efforts *Based on California Public Library 
should be worked out as prac- Standards Workshop, Public Library 
rarian, tical in the given situation.) Standards for California, 1952, and re- 
in ]j., Constant awareness of the ex- printed from the Pennsylvania Library 
lial in. pressed and potential needs of Association Bulletin with the permission 
Public readers, ae ; of the Bulletin, the California State Li- 
ays the Local responsibility for and in- brary, and the California Library Asso- 
you, it terest in the community outlet ciation. 
inother 
sharin Chine: 
torartes ver £ e tale 
: One of the objectives of Texas Libraries is to dissemi- 
‘al a’ nate the news-notes type of library information which 
is of so much interest and value to librarians, trustees, 
to ob- and friends. We are very largely dependent on newspa- 
Is, per items for the feature Libraries Over the State, and 
’ libra- so the picture presented of Texas libraries and librarians 
is always incomplete, frequently sketchy, and sometimes 
inaccurate. In striving for state-wide coverage in each 
system issue we welcome any contributions about libraries, as- 
sociations, personnel, plans, services, gifts, building, re- 
subject modeling, new equipment, milestones of circulation or 
bookstock, etc. Address such items to Editor: Texas 
forma- : Libraries, Texas State Library, Capitol Station, Austin, 
Texas. 


ns of} 
| The City Council has modern home for the library. The ac- 
|BROWNWOOD instructed City Man- 
ty, ager Jack Broad to ob- 
© sup-jtain proposals on the plans for renovat- ‘ 
als, ing the Carnegie Library and the Memo- ten. 


tion taken by the council was the first 
step leading toward such a bond elec- 


1 lan-jrial Hall. Prior to this action by the Bryan Artists Series has do- 
Council, Mr. Broad had presented to the BRYAN nated its remaining funds to 
effec- } Council eight petitions urging the Coun- Carnegie Library to be added 


library } cil to call a bond election to provide the to the funds available for the purchase 
city with a modern auditorium and a_ of books. 
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Mrs. Marcelle Hamer has 


EL PASO joined the staff of the El 
Paso Public Library as ref- 
erence assistant. Mrs. Ha- 

tended Christian College, Columbia, 


Mo., received her A. B. degree from 
Oklahoma University and her M. A. 
from The University of Texas. For the 
last twenty years, Mrs. Hamer has been 
connected with the library of The Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin. The first 
fifteen years her work was in the Texas 
History Collection in the Latin Ameri- 
can Room of the University Library. 
In 1950 when the Eugene C. Barker 
Texas History Center of the Library 
opened, Mrs. Hamer became the refer- 
ence assistant at the Center. 


Plans to establish the Tom 
ENCINAL Coleman Memorial Library 
in a former school building 
are being made by the Coleman family. 
Twenty-six representatives 
HEARNE from 12 organizations met 
in Hearne on September 13 
and elected the officers of an organiza- 
tion working for the establishment of a 
public library for their city. Dr. F. W. 
C. Karney was elected president of the 
organization; Leon Wilson vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. B. F. Russ, secretary; and 
Randall Rogers, treasurer. 
The Hempstead Public 
HEMPSTEAD Library has moved into 
new quarters. The li- 
brary’s new location will be on the top 
floor of the court house. All new fur- 
nishings and fixtures are being installed. 
The Denver Harbor Branch 
of the Houston Public Li- 
brary was officially opened 
on September 15. The building, at 6402 
Market Street, is the Houston Public’s 
first air-conditioned unit. It contains 
2,500 feet of floor space and has a 15,000 
volume capacity. Mrs. Matilda K. Har- 
bour will be the librarian, and Mrs. Ma- 
rianne French will be her assistant. A 
new southwest area branch library, lo- 
cated on Willowich near Westheimer, 
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will be opened this month. 

Miss Margaret Goodrich 
LUBBOCK who has been director of 

the West Texas American 
Heritage Project for the past year, has 
been appointed Reference Librarian and 
assistant to the head librarian, G. 1 
Sandy, at the Lubbock Public Library. 
Miss Goodrich has previous experience 
in public libraries as well as service 
with U. S. Army libraries in the U. §. 
and abroad. She received her library 
education at the Columbia University 
School of Library Service. 
The site of the proposed 
new $150,000 building for 
the Midland City-County 
Library has been approved by the Mid- 
land City Council. The location will 
be centrally and conveniently located in 
downtown Midland. The approval! of the 
site cleared way for actual planning un- 
der the direction of a three member com- 
mittee, including County Judge E. T. 
Stitt and Mayor Ernest Sidwell. 
A new $35,000 library and 
community center building 
has been assured for Over- 
ton with the city to be responsible for 
25 percent of the cost and Rusk County 
for 75 percent. The new library quar- 
ters will replace the present building 
used by the Overton branch of the Rusk 
County Library. 
Plans are complete for the 
expansion of the Rankin li- 
brary, and bids are being 
asked for by the Commissioners’ Court. 
The expansion will be a 32x34 feet addi- 
tion, which, when completed will almost 
double the size of the present quarters. 
Also to be added are new fixtures, fur- 
nishings, and shelving. 

The Rockdale Library 
ROCKDALE Board of Directors has 
made preliminary plans 

for an anniversary ball to celebrate 
Rockwall Public Library’s first year an- 
niversary. The proceeds from the sale 
of tickets will be added to the operating 


MIDLAND 


OVERTON 


RANKIN 
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fund of the library. 
Mrs. Pearl Reed, who has 
SPEARMAN been Hansford County’s 
librarian at Spearman for 
over fourteen years, has resigned her 
position to move to California. 
The City-County Li- 
SWEETWATER brary in Sweetwater 
has moved to new 
quarters on Oak Street, the former site 
of the National Bank. The building has 
had new floors installed, walls repaint- 
ed, new light fixtures, book shelving, 
and charging desk. 


The Library Speaks: 
Mirror of World Opinion* 
by 
Anita B. Morland 


I am the library. 
words, Americans, 
speak. 

My cornerstone has been laid by 
the great thinkers of all ages of 
men. My walks are sturdy with 
protection from all the shackles of 
which man has conceived—spirit- 
ual as well as physical. My rafters 
are strong against the buffetings 
of ignorance and superstition. 

I am a great gift to the modern 
age, for 1 am many things to many 
people. I am a warrior, crusading 
against the downfall and decay of 
civilization. I am an open door- 
way into a vast storehouse of 
knowledge and wisdom. I am a 
bridge over a bottomless chasm of 
superstition—giving passage from 
the old to the new. I am a wall 
against the batterings of commu- 
nism and all other forms of slav- 
ery that are pushing in on every 
side. 

I am a strong wind blowing 
good to all who come within the 
reaches of my breath. I am a jet 
plane over the face of America, 
leaving a permanent trail behind 


Listen to my 
for now I 
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that all the world is forced to look 
upon and respect. 

My shadow falls across our land 
and reaches from the calm of the 
blue Pacific to the crash of the 
mighty Atlantic and from the crags 
of the northland to the sunny bor- 
ders of the South. No citizen of 
the United States is really ever 
very far from my influence, and 
many, yea, many of our 160 mil- 
lion strong pass often across my 
threshhold. The schools and uni- 
versities of our land could scarcely 
exist today without me. No na- 
tion is great who mocks my struc- 
ture. 

Today, I stand knocking at the 
door. .. . I offer to the boys and 
girls, the men and women, of this 
community the small collection of 
books that was a stepping stone in 
the nineteenth century from a lit- 
tle cabin in the wilderness to the 
White House in Washington, D. C., 
but I also offer you vastly more. 
I offer you a priceless legacy of 
all the great geniuses of the past 
and the present. 

I call your careful attention to 
the direct connection that seems 
to exist between lost opportunities 
and lost visions. 


“No vision and you perish, 
No ideal and you are lost. 
Your heart must ever cherish 
Some faith at any cost. 
Some hope, some dream to cling to 
Some rainbow in the sky, 
Some melody to sing too, 
Some service that is high.” 


Can you show me any human 
force more versatile than mine? 
I am your library. 


*Reprinted with permission of the 
author from the Bremen (Indiana) En- 
quirer in which it appeared as an edi- 
torial. 
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How to Be a Good Library 
Board Member 


A Home Study Course 


An unusual opportunity for pub- 
lic library trustees to learn more 
about their responsibilities and 
functions is made possible for the 
first time by a practical Home- 
Study course co-sponsored by the 
American Library Association and 
the University of Chicago. 

The American Association of Li- 
brary Trustees, a section of the 
ALA Public Libraries Division, is 
promoting the course, “How to be 
a Good Library Board Member,” 
among its members and also urg- 
ing library board members 
throughout the country. 

The course was prepared by 
Helen A. Ridgeway, who, as 
Course Advisor, enters into “con- 
versation-by-mail” with those who 
enroll. 

The course consists of ten les- 
sons, each on a topic important to 
library trustees: 

The Powers and Responsibilities 

of Library Boards 

Board Organization and Oper- 

ation 

The Library’s Past 

Library Services 

The Board and the Budget 

The Board and the Staff 

The Board and the Book Collec- 

tion 

The Board and the Library’s 

Buildings 

The Board’s Public Relations 

The Board and the Law 

Enrollment in the course may 
be at any time. The tuition 
($20.00) includes the complete 
bound sylabus and individual in- 
struction service. There is no aca- 
demic credit. 


It has been suggested that the 
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course be a group activity, com. 
bining individual study with group 
discussion. Under the Home. 
Study’s Group Enrollment Plan, 
the entire board may participate iy 
this course upon the payment of 
only one tuition fee. 

For full information about |. 
brary Science N C 151, How to be 
a Good Library Board Member, 
write to the Home-Study Depart. 
ment, University of Chicago, 1375 
East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 





New Manual on Federal 
Documents 


A book describing the methods 
of treating government documents 
in libraries has been sorely needed 
for many years. In order to rem- 
edy this situation, Miss Ellen Jack- 
son, Government Documents Li- 
brarian at the University of Colo- 
rado Libraries, has prepared just 
such a book: A Manual for the 
Administration of the Federal 
Documents Collection in Libraries, 
Originally a project sponsored by 
the A.L.A. Committee on Public 
Documents, the Manual was pub 
lished by the American Library 
Association in September and may 
be purchased for $3.00. 

Specifically designed to assist 
custodians of depository collections 
of U. S. government publications, 
the Manual will also serve public 
or research libraries with growing 
collections of government docu- 
ments. It describes the origins and 
purpose of government publica- 
tions, and the sources and methods 
of their acquisition. Both the of- 
ficial depository program for U.S. 
government publications and non- 
depository sources are presented. 
The book outlines methods for or- 
ganizing the collection and systems 

(Continued on page 175) 
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bh History ns and the pe Libre 


The Zona Libre or the Free Zone was a narrow strip five to eight 
miles wide on the Rio Grande, which was declared free of customs du- 
ties. It first extended from Matamoros to Laredo along the Northern 
boundary of Tamaulipas and was established by state decree in 1858. 
Later, the Zona Libre was recognized by a central government of Mex- 
ico and extended to include the northern boundary of Nuevo Leon, 
Coahuila, and Chihuahua. Ultimately, it reached to the Pacific Ocean 
and was maintained officially until 1905. During the fifty years of 
its existence, the Zone Libre was a point of contention and controversy 
between the Mexican and American governments, and the concomitant 
border troubles reached the stage of an international crisis. 


The center of greatest friction was the border between Texas and 
Tamaulipas. That area was the scene of the Carbajal rebellion, the 
Cortina War, Indian raids, organized banditry, cattle stealing, and 
smuggling. The aforementioned episodes have been studied and pub- 
licized, but the Free Zone, an important factor in those occurrences, 
as well as the Civil War, has received comparatively little attention 


‘} from writers and historians. 


The idea of the Free Zone was advanced by the federal govern- 


-§ ment of Mexico in the late 1840’s, but no official action was taken. In 
-§ 1851, Jose Maria Carbajal, a prominent Mexican, educated in the United 


States and active in Texas affairs until 1836, returned to his home in 
Matamoros and led a revolution against the local state government. 





Cortina’s Pistol 
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It was Carbajal’s dream to es- 
tablish the independent republic 
of Sierra Madre. He was un- 
successful, but General Avalos, 
the Mexican Commandant at Mata- 
moros, lowered the tariff—to the 
satisfaction of American mer- 
chants in Brownsville who had 
participated in the rebellion and 
had capitulated in order to achieve 
that objective. 


On March 17, 1858, the governor 
of Tamaulipas authorized the in- 
troduction of foreign goods into 
six towns and their jurisdictions, 
free of all duty except municipal 
taxes. The towns were Mata- 
moros, Reynosa, Camargo, Mier, 
Guerrero, and Nuevo Laredo. That 
act created the Zona Libre or Free 
Zone, the object of which was to 
promote local trade and enable the 
Mexican towns to compete with 
the flourishing centers on the 
Texas side of the Rio Grande. 


The Zona Libre brought pros- 
perity to the Mexican towns. 
Smuggling, which was always 
prevalent but never condemned 
per se, increased beyond all 
bounds, Mexican and United 
States revenues dropped sixty per 
cent. No honest commercial en- 
terprise could exist. The Zona 
Libre became the stronghold of 
Juan Cortina, the notorious Mexi- 
can bandit and general, in 1859 
and 1860. During the Civil War 
it became the refuge of deserters, 
the scene of foreign and domestic 
intrigue, and the sole source of 
supply to the Confederacy, as well 
as the outlet for Southern cotton. 
Colonel Rip Ford, in his Memoirs, 
said that cotton was stored on 
both sides of the river from Pi- 
edras Negras to the coast, that it 
was abandoned on the roadsides 
or hidden in mots of timber, and 
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that the chaparrall was white from 
the lint of passing bales. 


Cattle stealing exceeded all pro. 
portions between 1870 and 1889, 
A federal grand jury in 1872 esti. 
mated that five thousand cattle 
per month had been stolen in Texas 
since the close of the Civil War. 
During the nine years betwee 
1866 and 1875 the amount of 
stock between the Nueces and Ris 
Grande and south of Laredo de 
creased almost eighty per cent. 
General lawlessness increased in 








the Nueces Strip and the Zon 
Libre, and a reign of terror, which 
reached its height in 1874 and 
1875, held sway on both sides of 
the river. 


The Americans protested, an 
so did the Mexicans, who feared 
that the intolerable conditions 
would provide an excuse for terri- 
torial aggression. Both govern- 
ments began to conduct investi- 
gations and make reports. Con- 
flicting testimony was given. The 
United States reinforced _ its 
troops, and the Texas Rangers 
went into operation. Hostilitie 
did not cease, but the international 
crisis ended when the United 
States withdrew the order to pur- 
sue raiders into Mexico. 


The question of the Free Zone 
as the source of evil had been de- 
bated since 1858. Opinions were 
divergent, and the debates contin- 
ued. President Grant, in his mes- 
sage to Congress in 1870, spoke of 
taking measures to “countervail 
the policy.” That same year the 
Free Zone was extended to include 
the frontiers of Nuevo Leon and 
Coahuila. New memorials and pe 
titions were presented to the 
United States Congress. President 
Rutherford B. Hays, in 1877, with- 
held recognition of the Diaz gov- 
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ernment as a result of border 
troubles. On March 23, 1878, dip- 
lomatic relations were resumed in 
the hope that Diaz would be strong 
enough to exert some control over 
the situation. That same year the 
Mexican Congress again endorsed 
the Free Zone. In March, 1844, 
the Free Zone was extended to 
Nogales, and in 1885 to the Pacific 
Ocean. President Cleveland made 
a careful study of the Free Zone 
after he became president, but he 
expressed no opinion in his mes- 
sage to Congress in 1888. 


In 1890, when Texans pre- 
sented a memorial to Congress 
“praying for relief against the 
Zona Libre,” the debates were re- 
sumed. By 1895, the population of 
Texas, which in general had con- 
demned the Free Zone, was divided 
in its opinion. Suddenly, on June 
5, 1905, in the midst of legislative 
proposals and diplomatic negotia- 
tions, the Free Zone was abolished 
formally by Mexico. From all evi- 
dence presented by both Mexico 
and the United States during the 
history of the Free Zone it has 
been impossible to reach a defini- 
tive conclusion as to its benefits 
or disadvantages. 


(NEW MANUAL... from p. 172) 


of classification and records. A 
chapter on basic bibliographies 
and indexes of government docu- 
ments is included. 


Placement Service 


In an effort to expand the ad- 
visory placement service of the 
Texas State Library, positions 
open in the State for professional 
librarians will be listed free of 
charge periodically in Texas Li- 


braries as vacancies are reported 
to us. 
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In advising us of a staff va- 
cancy, please give full details con- 
cerning salary, sick leave, whether 
or not accumulative; vacation time 
allowed; hours per work week; re- 
quired qualifications; and other 
pertinent information. 

When the position is filled please 
notify us immediately. 


NATIONAL BOOK WEEK, 
NOVEMBER 13-19 


November 13-19 has been set 
aside for the 37th annual celebra- 
tion of National Book Week. This 
year Book Week, sponsored by the 
Children’s Book Council, has as its 
theme, “Let’s Read More.” The 
purpose of Book Week is to pro- 
mote the interest of children and 
young people in reading good 
books. 

Book Week was started in 1919 
by Franklin K. Mathiews, an au- 
thor of books for children, and 
Frederic G. Melcher, a publisher 
and editor. The children’s and 
school library sections of the Amer- 
ican Library Association did a 
great deal to encourage the observ- 
ance of National Book Week and 
are partly responsible for its suc- 
cess. 

Each year, for the past 37 years, 
the week is observed by schools, 
libraries, and book stores. The 
week is publicized by book fairs, 
special radio and television pro- 
grams, school plays and programs, 
library open houses, and special 
exhibits in libraries and book 
stores. 

If you want plays, records, films, 
bookmarks, posters, or streamers 
suitable for Book Week publicity, 
write to Children’s Book Council, 
50 West 53rd Street, New York 19 
for information on how such ma- 
terials may be obtained. 
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Ideas for — Exhibits In November 


1- 7 American Art Week 


Daniel Boone, 1734-1820 


Father-of-Texas Day (in 
honor of Stephen F. Austin, 
1793-1836) 


James K. Polk, 1795-1849. 
Eleventh President of the 
United States 


Warren G. Harding, 1865- 
1923. Twenty-ninth Presi- 
dent of the United States 


Marie Antoinette, 1755-1793 
Will Rogers, 1879-1935 
American Education Week 


Marie Curie, 1867-1934. Co- 
discoverer of radium 


Martin Luther, 1483-1546 


Establishment of U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, 1775 


All-Veteran’s Day 
National Book Week 


Robert Louis Stevenson, 
1850-1894 


Robert Fulton, 1765-1815 


Claude Monet, 1840-1926. 
French artist 


18 


Louis Daguerre, 1789-18 
Inventor of first practica 
photography 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad 
dress 


James A. Garfield, 1831 
1881. Twentieth Preside 
of the United States. 3 


Voltaire (Francois Arougth) 
1694-1778. French autho 
and philosopher 


George Eliot (Mary Ann 
Evans), 1819-1886 


Franklin Pierce, 1804-18 
Fourteenth President of tf 
United States 


Zachary Taylor, 1784-188 
Twelfth President of the 
United States 


Andrew Carnegie, 1835-7 
1919 


Louisa May Alcott, 1832) 
1888 


Mark Twain (Samuel L. 
Clemens), 1835-1910 


Winston Churchill, 1874 








